50                            Citrus Fruits
tive growths will remain green and in flourishing condi-
tion for three and even four years. The leaves on the
trunks of nursery trees, if protected and not removed, will
usually remain for several years. It is customary to re-
move these leaves at the time the tree is dug for the purpose
of reducing transpiration.
In the case of the trifoliate orange the leaves fall in the
autumn, the tree remaining bare during winter and until
after the blooming period in spring.
Citrus leaves vary in shape and size with the different
species; the pomelo and Seville orange having broad wings
on the petioles, while the sweet orange has a very narrow
wing and the citron none at all. The width of these wings
will vary a good deal, being wider on the vigorous shoots
and very much smaller on the fruiting brush. The edges
of the sweet orange leaf are entire, while with the lemon and
lime the edges are indented or crenate. Most, if not all,
of the stomata or breathing pores are situated on the under
side of the leaves, and this is a distinct advantage when the
upper surfaces of the leaves become coated with dust from
the roads during the dry season, or with cement dust from
near-by cement mills.
One striking characteristic of all citrus leaves is the pres-
ence of numerous glands, which maybe easily seen with the
unaided eye, although they do not project above the sur-
face of the leaf. These glands are filled with a fragrant
and aromatic oil which is very volatile and gives to the
freshly crushed leaves their characteristic odor. This odor
varies with the different species. One method of distin-
guishing between sweet and sour stock seedlings in the
nursery is by recognizing the odor of the crushed leaves*